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referred to just above). Kant's attempt to tackle these problems
in the section dealing with the Schematism and in the Principles
throws further light on his position and will be considered in
greater detail later. It will, however, be generally conceded that
he did regard them as fundamental and spent a great deal of time
and energy in trying to solve them. Hence all that I am here con-
cerned to show is that they are the inevitable consequences of the
psychological theory which I suggest that he held.
For suppose that by outer sense I am provided with a series of
pictures, none of which contains any temporal sequence in itself
and each of which vanishes completely on being perceived; and
also that by inner sense I am aware simply of acts of synthesis
which follow one another but have no content other than the
activity of the subject. It is at once evident that the latter do not
by themselves present any material on which thought can work so
as to produce the conception of an object (in this case the empirical
self) of which they can be called representations. ' For all inner
perceptions we must derive the determination of lengths of time
or of points of time from the changes which are exhibited to us in
outward things, and the determinations of inner sense have there-
fore to be arranged as appearances in time in precisely the same
manner as we arrange those of outer sense in space/1 We cannot
even date these affections of inner sense unless we commence
operations by considering the contents of the acts of synthesis by
which acts alone the inner sense is affected. Hence the under-
standing must first project time into the empirical objects of which
the data of outer sense are representations. Only after it has done
this can it proceed to the further task of constructing an empirical
self.z If this is a correct account, then the Schematism becomes
the procedure by which time is postulated by the understanding
as a condition not of the representations of outer sense but of the
empirical and therefore phenomenal objects to which those data
are to be 'referred*, that is, of the objects of pure physics, and this
incidentally accounts for the fact, to which attention has frequently
been drawn, that Kant in the later part of the Analytic almost
wholly neglects space in favour of time. For if the spatio-temporal
objects of my representations (i.e. phenomena) are in fact repre-
sented as spatial by outer sense, no special difficulty in respect of
space is thereby presented to the understanding. But if they are
1  B156.
2  This I take to be the essential point of the Second Analogy.
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